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Arrival in Halifax 


I'm no longer young enough 

To throw myself on the ground and stammer: 
Hail, new land of Canaan! 

At the age of 48 

You don't come as a scout anymore, 
Especially not 

With such a heritage 

Of guilt 

Which I take along everywhere. 

My eyes observe cooly now, 

Without excessive expectations 

The heart throbs inside. 

There's only one thing I ask of you, 

Earth of Canada, whose morning greatness I sense: 
Don't be too hard on this stranger, 

Give him among friendly people 

An open sky to breathe.' 


This poem by Walter Bauer, originally written in German and offered here, like all other 
quotations from his writings, in my own translation, is a revealing autobiographical record of his 
arrival as an immigrant to Canada in 1952. It records the voice of a mature man whose past has 
deprived him of illusions and loaded him with guilt, but who has not lost faith in the future and 
who hopes to find in his new homeland the freedom to grow, Because, for Bauér;to breathe 
meant to write, and to write meant to be on a journey of exploratidn towards ever gtawing 
understanding and compassior" j r 


; What he could not have known was that, as he stepped ashore in Halifax, he was cutting 
his life as a writer into two almost exact halves, for his first book of poems appeared in Dresden 


'Walter Bauer, A Different Sun, transl. Henry Beissel, Oberon, Ottawa, 1976, p. 16 


in 1929, and he wrote his last poem in 1976, the year of his death, in Toronto, leaving twenty- 
four creative years on either side of the dividing-line. The voice, the sensibility, the language do 
not change dramatically from the first to the second half of Bauer's considerable literary opus, but 
the subject matter, the concerns and the vision do, and they change in fundamental ways that 
reflect his new environment and his experience as an imomipraniia what didn't change in his 
work turned him into an exile, what did change made him a "scout" afterall, a member of an 
avant-garde for a new type of human being who abandons traditional parochial nationalisms in 
favour of a commitment to the earth as our home, our country, our mother- and fatherland/ 


Who was this German in the company of scores of Italian immigrants (for his ship had 
sailed from Genoa), this man hurtling through vast and empty Canadian spaces which the 
mournful howl of the train's whistle made feel even vaster and emptier, this renowned writer 
travelling to anonymity, towards.art uncertain fupate in Toronto in the fall of 1952? 


Walter Bauer was born on November 4, 1904, in Merseburg, a small medieval town in 
Saxony, into a working-class environment. He was a latecomer, the fifth child, for whom there 
wasn't room at the table. So he sat under it to eat his meals and observe the world. Here he read 
his first books and scribbled his first verses, inspired by the exhausting labours of his parents 
trying to make ends meet. His father hired himself out with horse and cart, most often to carry 
heavy building materials'to construction sites--back-breaking, poorly paid work. His mother, to 
supplement his meagre income, worked as a washer and cleaning woman. They laid the 
foundations of his character by teaching him by "the mute unequivocal instruction"? of their lives 
that he was not in this world for his own sakefalone] They made it impossible for him, as he 
wrote in a letter years later in Canada, "to be cynical, pessimistic, without hope - in spite of all 
the stupidity here as there, inspire of all the corruption and corruptibility of Man"’. Little did he 
know how much he would need that inner strength to see him through the nightmares that lay 
ahead. 


It was one of his teachers whahelped him rise above his working-class origins. He | 
recognized his superior intellect and his talent as a writer, and took the young Bauer under his 
wings, seeing to it that he could attend teachers college. After graduation in 1925, he encouraged 
him to go on a long walking-tour through Germany, Austria, Italy and Switzerland, which 
awakened in Bauer a sense of belonging to a transnational, European culture. After his return he 
attended university in Halle to study literature, but these were turbulent and economically 
catastrophic times, and in 1929 Bauer found his first permanent employment as an elementary 
school teacher. 


"That I Am Here", Walter Bauer, Price of Morning, transl. Henry Beissel, Prism 
International Press, 1968, p.43 
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1929 was also the year of the publication of his first collection of poetry, Kameraden zu 
Euch spreche ich, followed within a year by a second collection of verse and prose pieces, 
Stimme aus dem Leunawerk. With the example of his parents' slave labours burnt into his 
mind, and the grim spectacle of the growth of the bleak industrial town of Leuna at his doorstep, 
it is not surprising that these poems are filled with compassion and anger - compassion for the 
workers whose ceaseless labours produce the nation's wealth and for which they earn nothing but 
economic and social misery, anger for the privileged few who stop short of nothing to protect 
their right to enjoy the wealth for which the many toil. Intense and committed as these poems are, 
there is no stridency here, no histrionics or alarums, no posturing —the-voice is. calm, siaple, Duet ae cabte 
sober, but relentlessly honest and-direet. Ne-wender that fhany of the writers and critics of the Ute a 


time hailed Bauer as a rising star. No less a writer than’ the distinguished {Stefan Zweig praised “ bishtuee % 
and congratulated him, and the two became closé friends. dis ns Sm-Pe 
a } is J 


But Bauer's star was not to shine for long. The clouds had long been gathering on the 
political horizon\of Germany, He had time to publish two more novels before the storm broke - 
or to be more exact, before Hitler's storm troopers broke upon the nation and ushered in twelve 
long, dark years. What Bauer thought of the Nazis is clearly expressed in a letter to his Jewish 
publisher in Bérlin| Max Tau, which he wrote on March 31, 1933, two months after Hitler took 


power: 


We, for whom the fatherland was only a stage on the great road to mankind...have to 
bear witness to something that is more important than this, throwback to barbarism, to 
the fact, namely, that there is good in man and that our faith in this world is worthier 
than this frenzy of 'race' instincts... Only Germans could stage such anti-Semitic witch- 
hunts; by comparison the ghetto of the Middle Ages was human. It is our task to stand 
together more closely and to bear witness that the madness of mass instincts is a product 
of the intoxication with nationalism, let us be fellow humans... 


Bauer was lucky that this letter did not fall into the hands of the Gestapo because he was 

suspect to the Nazis from the start. His books were banned, and he was prohibited from 

publishing. In 1935, Bauer was in serious trouble with the authorities because of a secret meeting 
Sy hen with his friend Stephen Zweig who was in exile in Switzerland. An informer denou him, and = “tect, 

wr he was interrogated by the Gestapo on his return. Zweig was Jewish, and ds a teadhe Bauerjwas Us a aus 

a-eivit servant.Fer him-to be consorting with a Jew abroad smacked of treason. People were sent ‘4 ae 

to concentration camp for less than that. Bauer feigned naivete and escaped with a severe UihAy 

reprimand and/a demotion that sent him to teach in ai tiny} out-of-the-way village school. \ 
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Faced with the four options available to a writer under a dictatorship, Bauer chose the 


‘Max Tau, Das Land, das ich verlassen musste, Hamburg, 1961 
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most courageous. To serve the new ideological masters was out of the question; emigration he 

rejected because it meant shirking his responsibility to bear witness; and he refused to fall silent, 
Instead, he opted to stay and to speak out. Any direct critique of the Nazis was, of course, out of 

the question but he considered it essential to keep a small flame of humanity burning in the midst 

of the growing terror. It wasn't until 1937 that he succeeded in having his name removed from 

the Nazi blacklist, though what he had published before 1933 remained banned, and he was given 
permission to publish only on condition that he submit his manuscripts to the Ministry of ve 7 
Enlightenment and Propaganda, which in turn had it checked out by the Gestapo. I’ve read some D9 
of the correspondence between these institutions about Bauer’s writings, and it makes chilling 

reading. 


By then he was married to an older woman who brought a son into the marriage (1930). 
On the modest scale he was permitted, he wrote and published poems and novels, as well as 
essays and monographs about great humanists and artists like Flaubert and Michelangelo, 
Pestalozzi, Nansen, Livingstone and Goethe, keeping a window open with a view to a larger 
European intellectual culture to which he remained steadfastly committed and by whose values 
fascism was implicitly condemned. 


In 1940, Bauer was drafted into the army and forced to wear a uniform that he hated,as— 
he often told me, every day he had to wear ij. These were difficult years that took him to France, 
Russia and Italy. Yet he continued to write and even achieved fame with an astonishingly Ne 
unmilitaristic "Diary from France"’in which he boldly celebrates a world of art and peace,and “A 
pitches it against the darkness and suffering of war. He told me that he learnt after the war that he~ 
had a secret admirer high up in the bureaucracy who held a protective hand over him. Bauer had 


~ 


“wished the war to be lost because he knew the defeat of Hitler was a precondition for Germany’s 


recovery, but when it was all over he was filled with shame for having offered no more than 
passive resistance. To the end)of his day§ he was plagued with a sense of|guilt for not having said 
No clearly and definitively. 


It was partly from his sense of moral and social responsibility that, after his release as a 
POW, he decided not to return to his former life — neither to his wife nor to his teaching, but to 
take his chances as a writer, helping to build a new society based on the old humanist verities of 
justice, freedom and equality. The dam, that repression had built up inside him during twelve 
years of dictatorship, broke. He wrote feverishly, in sometimes cramped quarters that he shared 
with a new companion, Ernst Wiechert's stepdaughter Jutta,jand within seven years published 
some 26 books, including poetry, plays, biographies, essays ef - all of them in one way or another \~ 
calling for a return to sanity and the fellowship of humankind, for a restoration of civilized 
society in Germany. Even the titles of his books reflect his hopes: Dawn Becomes Day’, The 


*Walter Bauer, Tagebuchblitter aus Frankreich, Verlag Karl Rauch, Dessau, 1941 
°Walter Bauer, Dimmerung wird Tag, Harriet Schleber, Darmstadt, 1947 
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Song of Freedom’, The Second Creation of the World’. es 


But people and events soon betrayed these hopes. As he was to write in aletter|to his 
publisher Ernst Tessloff: The dawn we hoped for has not come. Restoration and reaction are in 
the process of taking its place... I tried to fight my growing scepticism, but it kept on growing, 
and the sight of a large number of Germans incapable or unwilling to learn from the past fell 
like iron across my hands.°.The commercialism that spread like wildfire after the so-called 
‘Economic Miracle’ that followed the currency reform of 1947 created an environment whose 
crassness and lack of repentance he found stifling. In a poem he wrote later he describes the 
situation as follows: 

The others came back, 

made their nests, strutted about, 

proved their innocence, 

enjoyed patronage everywhere. 

He could fight no longer; 

he saw truth lacerated and torn apart; 

he felt himself betrayed by time 

which always betrays. 

So he left - for this land of the maple leaf.'° 


This is the voice of Walter Bauer who arrived in| Halifax in 1954, a much chastened, 
disenchanted man who has learnt the bitter truth that "time/... always betrays”. Canada helped 
him clarify the realization that this is a universal condition. The intractability of our vast 
wilderness and the savage severity of our climate do not encourage grand gestures and heaven- 
storming idealism, instead, they humble us, teach us not to expect life to progress steadily 
towards greater perfection. Icy emptiness returns annually to hold land and people in its merciless 
grip in the dead of winter./It makes short-shrift of the Pilgrim Father’s dream of founding the 
City-of Ged-in-a New World We experience life as a circular journey that ends more or less 
where it began, an uncertain adventure, somewhat like that of Ulysses, who, after ten years of 
struggling against all the world’s odds between triumph and defeat, joy and grief, returns to find 
home, not what it was when he left,/a place fallen into disorder. Things exist in a precarious 
balance that falls apart as soon as we cease to maintain it. : a Neb 
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All of this is very much in accord with Bauer's own vision of reality. He abhorred 


7Walter Bauer, Das Lied der Freiheit, Kurt Desch, Miinchen, 1948 
®Walter Bauer,Die Zweite Erschaffung der Welt, Bitter, Recklinghausen, 1947 


*Quoted by Ernst Tessloff in his introduction to Mein blaues Oktavheft, Tessloff Verlag, 
Hamburg, no date [1953?] 
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rhetorical flourishes and all forms of pomposity. His style is simple, direct, sober, low-Key, 
honest, and so is his vision of life. "Big words," he says in a short verse of that title, "Turn/My F Lé 


stomach./It's a diet/I can't digest./I eat myself well/On little words."'' His whole oeuvre is a 
celebration of the ordinary, the little things in life - the air we breathe, the bread we eat, a friend's 
handshake, a celebration of the unsung heroism of ordinary people such as he had observed in his 
parents from his unique vantage under the kitchen table. Here is a poem he wrote after he had 
become a university teacher in Toronto: 


Teacher, Who Are You Talking to? 


Teacher, who are you talking to? 

Only to Aristotle? 

Only to Socrates? 

Only to the great ones who have lasted? 
How great is greatness? 

Talk also with the Jewish tailor 

Who escaped death in the camps by chance. 
Talk also with the shoe-maker 

Who soles your shoes. 

And with your charwoman 

Who at the age of fifty and with water in her knees 
Washes the floors 

You walk on while you think. 

Talk to them. You'll be surprised 

By the instruction they will give you 

From a university 

That offers no degrees, 

From which no-one ever graduates, 

And that acknowledges only mute endurance. 
Then talk to Aristotlke again: 

He'll be no longer quite as great, but 

He'll be more alive." 


Bauer's humility was an aspect of his humanity. On his release as a POW, he had made a 
commitment to himself to "try with my work to make a contribution to the humanization of the 


"Walter Bauer, ADS, p.106 
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world."’ And Canada, unexpectedly, provided him with a spiritual home in which to discharge 
that commitment. He had emigrated there not, as he noted in his diary on May 11, 1966, "as a 
refugee" but because he "was searchng for something: clarification, cleansing." '* And that was 
precisely what he found there: "a joy which is nourished by simple things, and which cleanses 
and clarifies all ideas".'° But it came at a price. 


Bauer left Germany as a renowned writer - a novelist, essayist, poet and playwright with 
around 40 books to his credit. When he arrived in Canada he was nobody. And he was alone. His 
wife Jutta, whose desire to einerate had played an important role in his decision, had insisted on 
a divorce shortly before they left Germany Together, and yet separate, they travelled to Toronto, 
and there parted company. He was 48 years old and spoke almost no English in an Anglophone 
city that worshipped youth. 


Like any typical immigrant, Bauer had to work his way up from the bottom, and the 
stations on his way included stints as dishwasher, as packer, and as labourer in a chocolate 
factory, It was tough work, but he found satisfaction and inspiration in it because it intensified 
his appreciation of the ordinary pleasuytes of life: food, drink, sleep, fresh air;/and because it Fa 
brough him in close contact with ordinary people, immigrants from many different countries 
about whose diffuclties in living and striking roots in their adopted homeland he went on to write >< 
intensely and compassionately’®. 


Although he carried on with his daily routine of writing despite his exhausting physical 
labours, he soon realized he would need to put his life on a different footing if he was to have the 
time and space to bring his career as a writer to fruition. At the age of 50 he registered as a 


student of Modern Languages and Literatures, F specifically French; Germat ancHtatian,|at the \ 
University of Toronto andieventualtp/completed his studes with an M.A., on the basis of which 


‘ the university appointed him lecturer and eventually Associate Professor of German. He was a 
dedicated teacher, and his students respected and loved him. What is more, academia provided 
him with an environment that both enabled and encouraged him to write. 


. He 
But a bitter irony was beginning to darken his days. \At the same time as he was becomin 
oY — 8 


Walter Bauer, "Auskunft tiber mich selbst. Ein Selbstportrat", Welt und Wort 3 (1948), 
p.225 


‘4 Walter Bauer, Ein Jahr, p.95 
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integrated into and feeling at home in Canadian society, he was becoming almost completely 
isolated as a writer. The ary reason for this development was that his lack of facilty in x 
English forced him to co€ntinue to write in German. Bauer's fictional and lyrical work was 
always focused on the everyday world\in whieh he was living] So he now wrote about his 
experiences in Canada} Vigils of a Dishwasher” A Stranger in Toronto'®, The-White 
Indian”,te-name-but.a few. But his former readers in Germany were not interested i in emigrant 
literature and weuld notonger read-him while his potential audience in Canada, the people about 
whose world z wrote, could not read him. - - Mp Loupe dpe tal 
(Ny dd Cay wheal 9 br Gecenbaaly sean) wh Yui ors par Taysly poh noite 

Bauer found himself locked into a double exile. Sales of Ni rt in Secs oe 
Stranger in Toronto sold only 100 copies in the first quarter after its appearance in Germany, 
something that had never happened to | him before. Even his most supportive publishers became _, 
increasingly reluctant to publish |his book§ f the dozen or so books he published from Canada, 
only two” appeared in the last decade of his life. When he died from cancer in 1976, he left over 
600 poems for which he could find no publisher and that have remained unpublished to this day/ 
Walter Bauer lived to see himself forgotten in his native land and unknown in his new homeland. 


This double exile was a cancer that began to sap his strength and his inspiration. My 


dh efforts to introduce him to Canadian readers bore fruit in the publication of two collections of 
poetry which I put together and translated: The Price of Morning (1968) and A Different Sun 
Gupta Hi) 
vere! Wy (1976). T- well received by critics and readers, and Bauer was at once recognized as 


an important immigrant voice in the Canadian literary scene. While he was buoyed by this warm 

he reception, itdid not change his basic dilemma: he remained at the mercy of someone else to make 
his voice heard and find his readers - and all because he continued to write in German. At least, 
that's what he took to be the cause of his isolation. How many times did he not congratulate me 
on having switched to English and curse himself for not having done so! It was not until the last 
months of his life, however, that he wrote a few poems in English”’, and they show that he had 
long mastered the language of his second homeland. 


The root of his alienation was not his inadequate English or his use of German, but his 
experiences in Germany under Hitler that traumatized him and created a love/hate relationship to 


ww ) 
"Walter Bauer, Nachtwachen eines Tellerwaschers, Kurt Desch, Miinchen, 1957 
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'’Walter Bauer, Fremd in Toronto,/Hundt, Hattinghausen, 1963 


Walter Bauer, Der weisse Indianer, Ullstein, Darmstadt, 1962 


Die Kinder und die Armen (a biography of Pestalozzi), Beltz, Weinheim, 1968; 
Lebenslauf: Gedichte 1929 bis 1974, (a selection from his previously published books of 
poetry), Kurt Desch, Miinchen, 1975) 
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his native land and to himself. He judged himself guilty in the court of his conscience, guilty 
because he had survived,and that proved he had not-steed up and said Ne. Obsessively, he 
returned to this subject matter throughout his writings in Canada. In his poem "Interview with an 
Older Man", the persona of the poem, when asked what he regretted about his life, replies: 

"To have been cowardly, 

When I should've been courageous." 


"To have survived 

When so many died and so many better ones." 
"To have trembled with fear 

when I should've been fearless." 


"To have crawled 
When I should've walked upright." 


"That my shadow 
Ofien grew too heavy for me 
Because I was a German in my time."”? 

As Giinter Hess has pointed out, his experiences in Canada definitely intensified Bauer's 
tragic sense of himself and of Germany. His Jewish landlady, his Dutch watchmaker, his 
Ukranian shoemaker, not to mention the hundreds of Jewish students in his classes at University 
College in Toronto, were all constant reminders to him of the unredeemed past.*? But at the same 
time these very experiences offer,a concrete path into the future. Geopolitically, Canada is a 
miniature model of the United Nations. It embraces people of all nations, races, creeds and 
colours, and they all live peacefully, constructively, and cooperatively together. We often talked 
about this with enthusiasm. Bauer thought of himself, and of all Caridian immigrants,asan 
advant-garde for a world in the making, a world which has left jingoistic and xenophobic x 
nationalisms behind, a world in which people deal with each other as human beings, plain and 
simple, people who regard this planet as their home and not some narrow, parochial, national x 


entity , 


For Bauer, this vision of a global society began under the kitchen table in his working- 
class home where he realized the necessary solidarity of all working-people. The Nazi experience 
expanded it to a commitment to a European culture, and Canada provided the experience of a 
world community that celebrates its common humanity without denying its unique, individual 
roots. He saw this as the only viable road into the future.) ee eh a-short stanza 
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from the "Interview with an Older Man" fyor- which theve already quoted, 
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Was there one nation 

He loved especially? 

(And he saw a flag in their eyes, but 
He could not make out its colours.) 


"I love people," he said. 


"Yes," he added, "I love 

My unhappy nation, the more unhappy 

It becomes in its glutted fortunes the more 
Attached I am to it. But, as I said, 

I love people." 


How was it 
That he didn't prefer a particular nation? 


"Because of my fatherland," he answered. 


But wasn the a German, after all? Z 
"To my last day ‘ 
I will have been made from(german clay. 
The question is: 

What's been added to the clay?’' 


**Walter Bauer, ADS, p.42 
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